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THERE has not for many years been a period in 
the history of agriculture when means of relief 
from depression were more urgently needed 
than at the present time. Rents are falling, and 
land is going out of cultivation, or becoming 
impoverished. In England, landlords have been 
offering land for no rent, and failing to get men 
to occupy it. All this, in a country which imports 
more of the necessaries of life produced by the 
land than all the other nations of the world, 
points to the urgent necessity of a move in 
advance in both the science and art of cultiva- 
tion. Lest readers should imagine the writer a 
pessimist, let them listen to the language of some 
of our leading agriculturists. Mr James Hay, 
farmer, Little Ythsie, when presiding, more than a 
year ago, over a meeting of two thousand farmers 
in the city of Aberdeen, said: ‘Land is not only 
being worse cultivated, but in some cases it is 
going out of cultivation; our flocks and herds 
are decreasing by millions.’ Mr James Caird 
read a paper, last November twelve months, on 
the land question, in London, before the Statis- 
tical Society, of which he is President, when he 
used the following language : ‘The land in this 
country has become less productive. To restore 
the condition of the soil of an old country is 
becoming more difficult and costly. As one 
generation follows another, more and more of 
the natural fertility is taken out of the land, 
and a corresponding higher rate of farming is 
required to maintain it.’ Mr William Riddell, 
a well-known Scotch farmer, read a paper, a 
year ago, before the Peeblesshire Farmers’ Club, 
wherein he maintained that the land was 
rapidly becoming impoverished, and added : ‘ Five 
quarters to the acre are becoming four, and four 
three.’ All this is very serious; but it does not 
require second-sight to perceive that the down- 
ward course is more likely to be accelerated than 
otherwise, unless some ‘new dispensation’—as 
ensilage has been termed by one of its advocates 


—comes in to arrest the decline. 
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tility of the land has been the want of care on 
the part of its cultivators in not returning to it, 
in the best possible state, the solid and liquid 
refuse of all the animals that are fed upon its 
produce. While farmers have allowed a vast 
amount of this to run to worse than waste, 
they have relied on purchased manures for keep- 
ing up the fertility of the land. Some manures, 
while they yield a crop for the current season, 
leave the land more impoverished than when 
they were applied; add to this, that all our 
best portable manures are rising in price in the 
markets, from the demand which exists for them 
in America and elsewhere. The Americans, by a 
vicious system of agriculture, have sorely tried the 
land, especially in the New England States ; and . 
are now, by the application of such manures as 
have bones for their base, doing what they can to 
restore its wasted fertility ; and we cannot too 
soon learn the lesson their experience teaches. 
As it appears to the writer, nothing would more 
effectually restore the land of Great Britain to 
a high state of fertility than that of keeping a 
large increase of cattle and sheep on its pro- 
duce, and the careful husbanding of their refuse 
under scientific guidance, till it is returned to 
the land in the best state of preparation for 
giving increased crops; and to this most desir- 
able end the process termed Ensilage seems to 
point the way. The warmest thanks of the 
nation are due to Professor Thorold Rogers, 
M.P., for the able and exhaustive manner in 
which he has investigated the subject of ensilage, 
both in America and Europe, and for placing 
the fruits of his labours before the public in a 
volume, entitled, Ensilage in America: Its Prospects 
in English Agriculture (London: Sonnenschein & 
Co.), and which all who have the most remote 
interest in agriculture should procure and study 
at once, for we mistake much if a more import- 
ant subject has been brought before them for 
many years. In reviewing the subject of 
ensilage at this time, we will avail ourselves 
of the stores of information in Professor Rogers’s 
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book, and of the less exhaustive articles on 
the subject by other writers in various 
periodicals, 

Ensilage may be defined in a few words as 
simply the placing of green herbage in a pit, 
which is termed a Silo, and in such position 
and circumstances as will first get rid of, and 
permanently exclude the destroying and corrod- 
ing oxygen of the atmosphere. The silo is made 
either above or below the ground, or partly in 
and partly out of the ground. It ought to be as 
far as possible water and air tight, and must be 
so constructed as to admit of great superincum- 
bent pressure on the contents of the silo, this 
pressure being absolutely necessary to get rid 
of the inclosed air. The silo is intended for the 
storage and preservation of green forage, which 
may be either wet or dry; and if properly con- 
structed, it allows of the least possible change 
in substance of that which is packed in it. The 
object of its construction is to supply the stock- 
feeder and dairy-farmer with nutritious food for 
his stock, which can be secured independently 
of the state of the weather, and be convenient 
of access at all seasons. 

Though the subject of ensilage has but recently 
come prominently before the public in its applica- 
tion to the conservation of green food for cattle, 
the principle on which it is founded is of old date. 
The sauerkraut of the German is but cabbage 
ensilaged. The writer, forty years ago, ensilaged 
green gooseberries by placing them in stone jars 
and glass bottles. When the bottles were full of 
the gooseberries, they were placed in saucepans of 
boiling water without their stoppers, for a couple 
of minutes ; this rarefied and expelled the greater 
part of the air from amongst the berries ; and just 
as the jars were taken out of the hot water, they 
were stopped by means of glass stoppers, and 
waxed round the edges, so as to seal them up 
hermetically. When the air in them cooled to its 
normal state, the fruit was practically in vacuo, 
and there was but little of the destructive oxygen 
gas present. The bottles were then buried in the 
earth, to keep them cool during the summer and 
autumn, and at Christmas they afforded green 
gooseberry tarts. The jar here was the silo, and 
heat took the place of pressure, to get rid of the 
oxygen, as is necessary in the ordinary silo. 

The practice of ensilage, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, took shape in France some few years 
ago; and M. Goffart published a work in French 
on the subject. This came under the notice 
of a Mr Brown, an observant American traveller, 
who published an English translation of it in 
America in 1879, It at once attracted attention 
there, as being a valuable ‘notion,’ and especially 
caught the fancy of some of the New York 
merchants who have country residences. One of 
these, a Mr Mills of Pompton, New Jersey, had 
made a discovery in the same direction for him- 
self. The silos which he constructed in the first 


description, mere holes in a bank; and when 
the contents were exhausted, he had them 
replenished. 

After the translation and circulation of M, 
Goffart’s book, the system spread rapidly in the 
state of New York, and in the month of January 
1882, the landowners who practised ensilage 
held a conference on the subject in New York, 
The meeting was representative, and very enthusi- 
astic. Samples of stored forage were exhibited, 
chiefly maize, clover, rye, and various grasses, 
Some of those present suggested the propriety of 
ensilaging nitrogenous fodder, such as rye and 
clover, together, in order that cattle might be fed 
on the product, without grain. Others recom- 
mended that pease, oats, maize, and vetches might 
also be ensilaged together. Every one of those 
who attended the congress was convinced that the 
practice of ensilage would enormously increase 
the stock-bearing power of the land. 

What passed at this meeting attracted the 
attention of Mr Loring, who is practically the 
Minister of Agriculture in the Bnitea States, 
and he issued a circular containing twenty-six 
practical questions, all bearing on the subject, 
addressed to those only who were at the meet- 
ing. This circular elicited ninety-one sets of 
replies, all highly favourable, except that, while 
a few thought that horses did not do so well 
with it as other stock, others found horses do 


well on it. Our _ will only admit of the 
insertion of a few of these replies to Mr Loring’s 
queries. 


Number five says: ‘Ensilage is a more certain 
crop than hay. Twice as many animals can be 
kept on the same acreage. It is largely a sub- 
stitute for roots. The labour of ensilage is much 
less than hay.—Number six: ‘The profitable- 
ness of ensilage lies mainly in the fact that it 
can be made to double the stock-carrying capa- 
city of our eastern farms. Its advantages to 
dairymen are incalculable.’ — Number seven : ‘ It 
gives a vigour and healthy appearance not seen 
in hay-fed cattle. It enables us to make milk 
and butter in winter as well as summer, and 
to keep our stock at half the expense of dry 
fodder. We can keep double the stock, and 
thus increase the fertility and value of our 
farms.’—Number nineteen: ‘The cost of feeding 
on ensilage as against hay, roots, and meal, is as 
one to three,—Number twenty : ‘I think a stock 
of cattle can be kept for one-fourth the expense 
of any other method. I never saw cattle fatten 
so fast on anything else.’—Number twenty-eight : 
‘One acre of ensilage will keep eight head of 
cattle one hundred days. I am building three 
more silos this year.—Number thirty: ‘i am 
keeping four times the stock with my silos that 
I have been able to keep heretofore.’ 

These are samples of the replies sent to Mr 
Loring, and there is no reason for supposing 
them anything but the honest convictions of the 
reporters. Accepting them as such, it must be 
evident to all who have any experience of the 
difficulty and labour that haymaking involves in 
our uncertain climate, especially in the case of 
late meadow-hay, that ensilage is just the remedy 
for their difficulties; and even if this should 
prove its only advantage, it would still constitute 
a great boon. But this is not its sole advantage ; 


instance were of the rudest and _ simplest 


it answers equally well, and is equally profitable, 
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for the saving of all forage in the best of climates. 
Tt avoids the desiccation and consequent loss 
of feeding qualities of the forage. It appears 
that the herbs which cattle will eat in a growing 
and green state, are eaten by them with equal if 
not greater avidity and with increased benefit in 
the form of ensilage. 

Professor Thorold Rogers had the following 
statement made tc him in America: ‘As an 
illustration of the extraordinary increase of pro- 
duction and food-supply from the adoption of 
the system, Colonel Wolcot told me that he 
was able by ensilage to keep four times the 
number of cows on the same acreage that he 
had been able to keep when he gave his animals 
green food in summer and hay in winter. Such 
was his experience in the year 1881, when a very 
rotracted drought occurred. During this year, 
bolonel Wolcot put into his silo about seven 
hundred and ide tons of green forage, being 
the produce of two crops from thirty-four acres 
of rye and maize, the latter being cut when the 
tassels were beginning to blossom and the ears 
to form. On this produce, he expected to feed 
eighty cows for twelve months ; and when I saw 
him in September 1882, he had no doubt that 
his expectation would be realised.’ 

‘Those farmers who do not adopt ensilage,’ 
says the cool-headed and dispassionate Colonel 
Wolcot, ‘will eventually be obliged to take the 
back seat’—a metaphor which, as the Professor 
here says, may be commended for its expressive- 
ness. He adds: ‘Already some of the more 
ardent spirits are of opinion that, thanks to the 
slowness of the British agriculturist, and the 
economy of the new gram they [the Ameri- 
cans] will compete with him for fresh butter, as 
they have for cheese and to some extent meat.’ 
One of Mr Loring’s correspondents states that 
he sold ensilage in the market-town at from 
twenty-four to thirty-six shillings per ton, the 
cost of production being only eight shillings. 

With regard to the cost and size of the silo, that 
will all depend on the circumstances of each case, 
and the quantity of fodder it may be proposed 
to cure. There are a great variety of forms and 
estimates given in the soe er book ; but they 
could scarcely be guides in this country, where 
se and material differ in cost from America ; 
and as it may be presumed that farmers will 
procure and study the book for themselves, we 
pass by this part of the subject. 

We have had Agricultural Commissions sitting 
for years, and others just ee and it is 
questionable if the sum of all their labours will 
in any way approach that which ensilage is 
capable of doing to the food-producing power 
of the land of Britain. It is the only approach 
to a system that is calculated to make the 
farmer independent of the late and wet har- 
vests that have wrought such ruin amongst them 
of late years. It is not a little humiliating 
to find that with the best a6 verti climate 
in the world, the United Kingdom should 
be so largely dependent on America and other 
countries for beef, mutton, pork, cheese, butter, 


it is capable, if properly cultivated. Money is 
forthcoming for all manner of wild speculations 
at the ends of the earth, while the soil at our 
doors is lapsing into barrenness for want of capital 
skilfully applied. 

Professor Rogers writes: ‘If ensilage is profitable 
in England, what must the case be in Scotland ? 
In the middle of November, snow often falls to 
the — of several inches, frequently of several 
feet ; the roads are impassable; and the fields with 
a root-crop below, are stricken with barrenness. 
The Highland sheep, left to shift for themselves, 
die every winter by thousands, while ensilaged 
food would keep them alive and in condition. 
He further adds: ‘I believe that within a short 
time silos will be as common in Scotland as 
barns are now.’ We hope he is a true prophet; 
for it is evident that a change on the present 
routine of British agriculture is absolutely neces- 
sary. We must greatly reduce our land under 

rain-crops, and correspondingly increase the pro- 
uction of stock, with which the competition 
from foreign sources can never be so fierce as in 
the case of grain. 

Professor Rogers concludes the appendix to his 
interesting book as follows: ‘I cannot help think- 
ing that ensilage, for reasons of climate and soil, 
would be more fitted for the United Kingdom 
than it is for the American Union. They who 
practise it say it doubles the fertility of the soil 
at a stroke. I can conceive nothing which is of 
greater public interest at the present time than 
the restoration of English agriculture to its old 
courage and inventive activity ; and it is the duty, 
and should be the pleasure, of every one who has 
seen a successful agricultural experiment in a 
distant country, to invite his fellow-countrymen 
to examine what is new, which can be tried at 
comparatively little cost by hundreds of enter- 

rising agriculturists, and is claimed by those who 
ave had ——w of it, as certainly satisfactory 
and profitable.’ * 

It is gratifying to observe that the Highland 
Society is going to make experiments with 
ensilage on the estate of Mr Mackenzie of Port- 
more, Peeblesshire. Success will depend on the 
green fodder being properly spread out in the 
silo, and on such effectual and general pressure 
being brought to bear on it as will expel as 
nearly as possible all the air in the interstices 
amongst the fodder, after which the silo should 
by some means be sealed up from the air. When 
opened, it should be at one end of the silo, care 
being taken not to relax the general pressure ; 
and the fodder should be cut away vertically as 
required, in the same manner as a hayrick. 

f the system is as valuable as many represent 
it, the day will come when ensilage Companies 
may be started to supply galvanised iron silos, 
that may be sunk in the ground, with lids that 
can be pressed down by hydraulic or other pres- 
sure, and be fixed so as thoroughly to exclude the 


* It may be noted that, besides Professor Rogers’s 
book, two other publications on the subject of Ensilage 
have appeared in pamphlet-form—namely, Ensilage : its 
Origin, History, and Practice, with Experimental Trials 


and that abomination, oleo-margarine. The fact 
is, all who have any cultural skill, and who are 
not blind from prejudice, will agree with the 
present Earl of Derby when he said that the land 
of this country does not produce half of what 


and Results. By Henry Woods. Norwich: Stevenson 
& Co. London: W. Ridgway; and Ensilage : A System 
for the Preservation in Pits of Forage Plants and Grasses, 
independent of weather. By Thomas Christy, F.L.8. 
London: Christy & Co. 
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air. These silos could be paid for by a certain 
percentage on their cost during the currency of a 
nineteen years’ lease, and be valued to the tenant’s 
interest on his leaving the farm. 

Ireland has been in advance of Scotland with 
ensilage; for we read in the Irish Farmers’ Gazette, 
which publishes the official Report by Professor 
Carrol, at the instance of Earl Spencer, as made 
on the model farm at Glasneven, near Dublin. 
He says: ‘I am of opinion that the successes of 
the continental and American farmers are suffi- 
cient to warrant our trying it on an extensive scale 
in these countries ; and the measure of success of 
our experiments at the Albert model farm at 
Glasneven, strengthens my opinion on this point. 
Referring to the opinions adverse to its adop- 
tion here, I would suggest, first, as regards our 
cultivated plants not being suited for ensilage, 
there can be no doubt that cultivated grasses are 
well adapted to the process on a large range of 
soils, especially peat. Italian ryegrass yields a 
large produce. Rye, too—a crop which may be 
profitably cultivated on our poor cold soils—is 
well suited for the system. Again, it may be 
found that the costly system of root-growing may 
give way before the growing of forage for ensilage, 
as being more profitable.’ 

Professor Carrol further states, that he thinks 
the opinion that the slight fermentation the forage 
undergoes in silo is injurious to it, has been 
arrived at in too summary a manner. He further 
gives the results of analyses of green fodder, and 
of the same after it comes from the silo ; and it is 
singular how little they differ ; the albuminoids 
are slightly decreased, and the soluble carbo- 
hydrates are increased. Thus we have really 
less indigestible matter left in the ensilaged forage 
than before it was put in the silo. 

We now give in detail the experiments and their 
results, as tried at the Albert farm, simply 
remarking, that they seem to have been of a 
completely makeshift character, the wonder being 
that success attended any one of them. 

On the 28th of July the fodder was cut. 
Number one: Lucerne and straw chaffed [that 
is, cut by a chaffing-machine], and put into a silo 
about five feet deep, and lined with boards, so 
as to make it air-tight and water-tight. [We 
doubt if the boards would do this.] Number 
two: Comfrey and lucerne chaffed, and a very 
small portion of oat-straw, into a similar silo. 
Number three: Italian ryegrass, not chaffed, but 
packed tightly into silo. Number four: Italian 
ryegrass, not chaffed, packed tightly into silo, 
which was simply a pit dug in the ground, 
without any protecting casing or lining. Number 
five: Italian ryegrass, packed tightly on the surface 
of the ground, and covered with about eighteen 
inches of soil like a potato-pit. 

It must be admitted that if ensilage under such 
arrangements made an approximation to success, 
it was more than should have been expected. 

On October 9, the silos were opened, and what 
follows was the result. In numbers one, three, 
and four, the fodder had a temperature of seventy- 
five degrees Fahrenheit ; it was apparently in good 
condition, having a smell somewhat like fresh 
brewers’ grains. The cows on pasture, as well as 
those which were being house-fed, ate the food 
with avidity. Number two: the comfrey and 
lucerne were quite spoiled, having an offensive 


putrid smell. Number five: Italian ryegrass, 
packed on the surface of the ground, was quite 
dry, but mouldy and unfit for food. 

These experiments, more than any that have 
come under our notice, prove the value of a 


a silo, 

n England, Lord Walsingham brought the 
subject of ensilage under the notice of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales at the last Norwich 
show ; and Colonel Tomline of Orwell Park had 
his silo open for the Prince’s inspection. The 
subject is therefore being brought fairly to the 
front in England, and it is to be hoped Scotland 
will soon move also, 


In speaking of ensilage, a writer in the Field 


says: ‘The pits should be kept covered for at 
least six weeks, after which they may be opened 
in succession as required, and may be kept open till 
their contents are consumed by the cattle. 

Some valuable instructions on the subject of 
ensilage have recently been issued by the French 
Society of Agriculturists, and these instructions 
may prove of benefit to those who are engaged in 
solving the problem nearer home. Their advice 
is that ensilage should be recommended and 
advocated extensively ; and their suggestions are 
to the effect that all forage, not excluding rushes 
or cut broom, is suitable for ensilage ; that green 
forage should be ensilated without mixture of any 
dry substances, or even of salt; that the most 
favourable time for ensilating is when the plants 
are in bloom, and that they should be stored when 


dampest. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
BY JOHN B HARWOOD, 
CHAPTER XVIIL—‘GIVE ME TIME, 


Wirntin the Bruton Street drawing-room the 
foreign Countess came gracefully forward, both 
of her exquisitely gloved hands extended, to 
greet her youthful hostess, who, on her part, 
started back like a frightened bird. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than Madame de 
Lalouve’s manner. Every gesture, every look, 
was perfect of its kind. Her whole bearing 
belonged to that highest art that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from nature. ‘I fear,’ she said, in a 
tone of sweet reproach, ‘that my visit is an 
unwelcome surprise. And yet—well as I know 
the fragile character of friendships, alas, you 
sadden me. Yes, my dear mademoiselle, you 
sadden me. Oh, Miss Carew, can it be that 
already you have learned the worldly lesson to 
forget, and that all our pleasant companion- 


ship’—— 

What! you too—do you also come here to 
insult me? Why, else, do you call me by that 
name of Miss Carew?’ was the petulant inter- 
ruption to this smooth speech. ‘I am Lady 
Leominster. Do you not know me for what I 
am? Your address, Countess Louise, to me is 
not that of a friend. I tell you,’ added the 
speaker, with quivering lips, ‘that I am the 

archioness—and not—and not—that other 
one.’ 

‘Now, my very dear young friend,’ was the 
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soothing reply, couched in honeyed accents, of 
the foreign lady, ‘you must not be angry, not 
vexed with Louise de Lalouve, your old friend 
of Egypt. If she offends, it is for your own 
good, my child. To me, to my maturer years, 
to my larger experience, you are but as a charm- 
ing child. It is the privilege of age, of course, 
to guide you, who are still on the threshold of 
the world. Now, but yesterday I was received 
at Leominster House, and saw your sister. She 
was looking very well, was our dear Clare; but 
perhaps’—— 

‘This is insufferable!’ broke in Sir Pagan’s 
sister, wringing her hands, She had forgotten, 
in her agitation, the pew duties of hospitality ; 
but both were seated now, the young hostess on 
the sofa near which she had been standing ; the 
visitor in the amplest of the old-fashioned arm- 
chairs, with her back judiciously turned to the 
tell-tale summer sunlight that poured through 
the windows, even in London. Thus seen, 
Madame de Lalouve looked remarkably well 
preserved, a grand, stately woman, with inscrut- 
able eyes, bo features that harmonised well with 
the marble clearness of her creamy complexion 
and the raven blackness of her massive hair. 
She was superbly dressed, almost without orna- 
ment, save a stray antique jewel in dead gold, 
from some Cypriote or Theniden tomb, but with 
all the skill that Worth’s atelier will never dis- 
play but for the benefit of a valued customer— 

anish lace and Lyons silk and Genoa velvet 
falling harmoniously into their allotted places, 
like the notes and bars of music in the score of 
a competent composer. 

‘Our dear Clare received me in her London 

lace very graciously,’ continued the foreign 
nme, with as assured a manner as though 
her real interview with Lady Leominster had 
not been a surreptitious one in Kensington 
Gardens; ‘and as a fortunate chance deprived 
us both for the moment of the edifying society 
of Lady Barbara, we could open our hearts to 
one another. Then it was that the sweet young 
Marquise lamented to me the fact that her sister, 
so loved, was now separated from her; then it 
was that she craved of me the trifling service, 
willingly rendered, that I should call here in 
Bruton Street, at the house of your brother, Sir 
Carew, and should use my poor powers of per- 
suasion to induce you, mon enfant, at her lovin 

rayer, to return to her, and be her sister an 
i friend again, that all might go on as merrily 
and as fondly as of other time.’ 

Madame de Lalouve spoke very good English 
indeed, and her accent in especial was all but 
faultless ; but she had the defect of thinking in 
French, and translating afterwards into our ver- 
nacular, and hence her speech occasionally lapsed 
into Gallic idioms and turns of language. It was 
quite otherwise, it may be mentioned, with that 
other linguist, who had also come to England 
from Egypt on board the good steamship Cyprus, 
and whose nickname was Chinese Jack. He was 
one of those polyglot talkers who are possessed 
of the rare but valuable gift of thinking in any 
articulate tongue, living or dead, from Hebrew to 
Japanese, and therefore of expressing his thoughts 
as a Malay, or a Persian, or a Spaniard would 
do, not as a cultured scholar with an elaborate 
acquaintance with the language would do. 


French, or Russian? Of which nationality was 
the Countess? Both guesses as to her dubious 
nationality were compatible with either sup- 

osition, since a Russian child of noble blood | 
earns to lisp from the care not of her mother, 
but of her French, Swiss, English nursery- 
governess, never of her sullen, cruel Russian 
nurse. There are races that furnish good nurses 
—the Hindus in Asia, the Negroes, the Euro- 
pean nations usually—not the Russian. Many 
a highly educated Russian, with stars on the 
breast of his uniform, many a noble and beau- 
tiful young Muscovite lady, shudders ai the recol- 
lection of the baleful Glumdalca that was as a 
shadow and a scarecrow of their infancy. 

Madame de Lalouve, then, said what she had 
been prepared to say, very well and very prettily. 
The immediate effect of her speech was that the 
golden-haired girl whom she addressed flun 
herself recklessly down upon the sofa and burie 
her face amongst the crimson cushions. ‘I cannot 
—oh, I cannot; it is too much to ask!’ she 
sobbed out wildly. 

The Sphinx contemplated her with the sere- 
nest scientific composure. Women have commonly 
a sort of freemasonry with women, and a 
touch of real emotion rarely fails to stir their 
hearts. But the foreign Countess kept herself 

uite cool and sceptical. She took another 
chair, less heavy, and drew it towards the sofa, 
Then she laid her hand, with that light firm 
touch of hers, on the girl’s arm. ‘Pray, be 
calm,’ she said, in strangely business-like accents. 
‘Listen, I beg, to what I say. All is not as it 
seems. It rests with me—me—entendez vous ?— 
to let the curtain draw up and disclose a new 
scene. I am not here as the mere amb ress 
of Miladi at the palace of Leominster. I am no 
mouthpiece. I am Louise de Lalouve; and I have 
come to make a proposition to you ; and I beseech 
that, for your own sake, love, you will listen to 
m 


e. 

Slowly, very slowly, Sir Pagan’s beautiful 
young sister raised herself from her recumbent 
attitude, and fixed her wondering eyes, in which 
the tears still swam, on the face of her mysterious 
acquaintance. As she did so, she looked so 
strangely lovely, her golden hair thrust carelessly 
back, her colour fluttering in her delicately 
rounded cheeks, that an Associate of the Royal 
Academy would have made his fortune by truth- 
fully painting her portrait. As it was, Madame 
de Lalouve, a keen judge, thought to herself: 
‘What raw material of ‘beauty thrown away— 
these dupes and gulls of islanders!’ and then, 
artistically lowering her admirably managed voice, 
went on: ‘I feel deeply for you, dear young 
friend, for you, and for the painful position, that 
every day must have a thorn the more. I—I am 
most anxious to help you ; but, child, it is a hard 
world, and I, too, have had a rugged - to 
tread, and much ingratitude to bear. If you 
would promise to be the friend of Louise—to 
remember what you owe to the lonely foreigner, 
when she in her turn wants rem aid, I might 
be of use. Through me—but through me only— 
your own little schemes, darling, might be for- 
warded. You might assume your sister's place, 
and be acknowledged, with the assent of all, as 
Marchioness of Leominster.’ 

‘But I am the Marchioness of Leominster; I 
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am poor Wilfred’s wife—widowed wife ; it is that, 
Countess, that you—you who know the world, 
so cruelly refuse to believe,’ answered the girl, 
half turning her head towards the cool, steady- 
brained foreign lady. 

A smile of polite incredulity flitted across the 
face of Madame de Lalouve—to vanish, however, 
as moisture vanishes from the surface of a mirror. 
It was very seldom that the Sphinx betrayed any 
sense of amusement. She was essentially diplo- 
matic. Whatever she did was done of set purpose. 
Her grand, comely countenance was as grave as 
that of a judge about to pass sentence, one 
minute later, when she took the hand of the girl 
beside her, and said earnestly: ‘Let it not be a 
question of this, between us two. Let us, if we 
two are to be allies, at least speak openly and 
honestly between ourselves. Here, in this soli- 
tude, there can be no need to mystify. You wish 
to have Leominster House and Castel Vawr, and 
the t fortune—ciel! how great!—and to be 
Miladi the Marquise of Leominster. What more 
natural? I am willing, and I think able, to effect 
this. Only, between us two confederates, us two 
friends, there should be no high morality, no 
question of abstract rights. We are behind the 
scenes, as it were, and should talk freely. Let 
the thing stand as it is. Nothing succeeds like 
success. Louise de Lalouve is a good pilot 
through troubled waters. Let the affair be 
simply—the affair. I may have—and I have— 
my own little wishes and objects, which I hope 


ou will promote in return for what I shall do 
or you. But above all, let us be frank between 
ourselves 


Here she was interrupted, as, with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye, the girl sprang to her 
feet. ‘No; never, never!’ was her passionate 
retort. ‘I will never admit, even to you, even 
tacitly, that there can rest so much as the shadow 
of a doubt upon my claim and my right. What 
I profess to be, that I am; and not even in 
private will I yield an inch of my vantage- 
ground, or go back from what I have said.’ 

This was spoken with an energy for which 
the foreign Countess had scarcely been prepared. 
Madame de Lalouve bit her lip, and her dark 
eyebrows contracted. Was it that she felt as if 
her pupil were growing dangerously headstrong, 
and wight get beyond her control, to the detri- 
ment of her own interests, and the spoiling those 
eventual schemes of which her shrewd moni- 
tress had made mention? An acute and prac- 
tised judge of character, the Russo-Frenchwoman 
seemed to think that she had gauged that of her 
re friend by too conventional a standard. 

ut while she looked frowningly on, the sudden 
outburst of excitement seemed to die away, 
and with a faint sigh and averted head the 
beautiful girl sank back on the sofa, and hid 
her face, murmuring, as if unconscious of the 
listener’s presence: ‘And yet, why not? What 
matter? What can it matter by what rugged 
roads I travel, so that I attain my end, and reach 
the goal at last! And yet I am so utterly alone. 
O that I had some one to advise me!’ And 
she sobbed aloud. 

Madame de Lalouve’s brow relaxed, and her 
smile came back to the lately stern and anxious 
mouth. After all, she reflected, it was better so, 
and gave tokens of a more malleable nature, and 


one more fit to be moulded to her purpose. If 
Mephistopheles could be imagined in female form, 
Madame de Lalouve must have looked very 
like the arch tempter of the German legend, as 
she sat there in her darkling strength, with her 
burning eyes surveying the fair drooping head, 
and an indefinable expression, that partook of the 
nature of scorn and of grim humour, lurking 
about her firm lips. She waited—with the cruel 
patience of the angler, who lets the newly-hooked 
trout tire itself before he touches the reel—until 
the storm had subsided; and then Sir Pagan’s 
sister almost shuddered, as a light, strong hand 
was gently laid upon her slender wrist, and a 
soft voice said, caressingly : ‘Let me advise you. 
You are groping in the dark; but I can point 
the way to safety and success. Do not refuse. 
The help I proffer is well worth the having. 
Louise de Lalouve can be an ally as true as steel ; 
and, believe me, the little experience you have 
gained in your short life is, compared with mine, 
but as a waterdrop to the ocean. I have had 
harder diplomatic puzzles than this to solve, 
I can assure you, and have made my proofs, as 
French duellists say, when pitted against more 
formidable foes than any that I now expect to 
encounter on your behalf. That the help I offer 
is quite disinterested, ma chére, I do not for a 
moment pretend; nor, did P*do so, would you 
credit me with being as sincere as I really am. 
I am no descendant of Don Quixote, quoi! to 
redress wrongs and run tilt at windmills gratis. 
But I shall not be very exacting or unreasonable 
as to the recompense, of which it is as yet too 
early to speak with precision. What I wish to 
impress upon you is, that if you take me for 
your guide, there must be no half-confidence, no 
drawing back. Obey my counsels, and you shall 
attain your object. The gates of Castel Vawr and 
of Leominster House shall fly open to receive 
you—not on sufferance, not as a dependent, but 

‘Give me time,’ pleaded the girl, ing in 
a broken voice, and hesitatingly, Tan 
not tell; I cannot decide. Give me time, dear 
Countess Louise, to think it over. Leave me 
now, I beg of you. I am not fit to talk more, 
at present. My brain seems as if on fire. Let 
me keep your address. I will write—I will call. 
But more I cannot say, just at this moment, 
Madame de Lalouve. I must have space for 
reflection. Only give me time.’ 

Gracefully the foreign Countess rose to. take 
her leave. ‘Think of it, my angel,’ she said 
soothingly and softly ; ‘and think of me, whom 
a word will summon—like some Slave of the Ring, 
or of the Lamp, in that version of the Arabian 
Nights that our Marquis de Galland brought into 
fashion—to your side. You think me hard, sweet 
one; but you must not blame the oak because 
it is not as the willow. It is good, at anyrate, 
for the ivy to cling to, nestling and supported 
by its rough strength, able to resist the tempest. 
There! I lay my card on the table. When you 
want me, I shall be here, always at your call.’ 
She pressed the girl’s little hand, half-pityingly, 
it might have been thought, within the grasp 
of that far stronger hand of hers; and then 
slipped silently away, without awaiting the usual 
formalities of leave-taking, as a lioness glides 
away on noiseless feet, passing like a tawny 
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shadow through the cane-brake of the jungle and 
is gone. It used to be said in Egypt that the 
Sphinx was matchless in her exits as in her 
entries, and seemed to rise and vanish as through 
a trapdoor. When the girl looked around her 
half-timidly, she found herself alone. 


INDIAN WITCHCRAFT, 


THERE is scarcely any age or country in which 
a superstitious belief in witchcraft has not had 
a powerful hold on the minds of the people. In 
Europe, till about the end of the last century, the 
possession of magical powers and the practice of 
the black-art were implicitly believed in, and 
the minds of learned divines greatly exertised to 
prove, by the aid of revelation, that the practice 
of sorcery was hateful to God and man. Stringent 
laws were therefore framed for its suppression, 
and the ecclesiastical authorities pursued with 
unrelenting vigour their self-imposed task of pun- 
ishing and extirpating those who were believed to 
have dealings with the Evil One. It need not, 
therefore, be wondered that amongst a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of India, witchcraft in 
various guises exercises a vast and potent influence. 
The religion of the Hindus would naturally induce 
those who profess it to give credence to all kinds 
of marvels; but it will be found that even the 
followers of the Mohammedan creed are very 
nearly as much disposed to pin their faith upon 
the grossest follies, and to adopt every idle inven- 
tion which springs from the fears or the craft of 
their associates. 

The followers of these religions need not 
go farther for their justification than their 
own scriptures. The Vedas enjoin special reve- 
rence for the Brahminical soothsayers, whose 
muntras or incantations are dec as having 
terrible effects ; while the Koran, in its twenty- 
first and twenty-seventh chapters, dilates upon 
the magic excellence of Solomon, and the 
power he possessed over all created things, even 
the elements; and the thirteenth chapter— 
said to have been revealed to the Prophet of 
Islam on the occasion of his having been 
bewitched by the —" mg of a Jew—is still 
devoutly used as a charm against evil spirits 
and the spells of witches and sorcerers. The 
belief of Mohammedans in good and evil spirits 
who may be compelled to perform the bidding 
of a mortal, is not only manifested in their tales 
and legends, but forms also a subject of grave 
record, and is mixed up with their religious 
creed. While, on the one hand, they are taught 
to believe that there exist good angels who ever 
attend upon a man, and ever prompt him to 
do his duty to God and his fellow-creatures ; on 
the other hand, they are warned against evil 
spirits, who, with deadly malighity, pursue their 
every step and lead them into misery, 

These spirits or genii constantly reside in the 
lowest of the seven firmaments, and are able to 
render themselves visible at pleasure to the 
human inhabitants of the earth. They are of 
various denominations, some good, and some evil ; 
some very powerful and luxurious; and others 
reduced to such a low estate as to be compelled 
to live upon bones and air. And though 
these spirits are represented as superior to the 


believed to be possible for mortals to become 
allies of these intelligences, to partake their 
owers, and to assist their evil designs. Even 
urther, the Hindu fakirs and sages, by the 
practice of austerities and self-torture, are credited 
with having attained such a degree of sanctity 
and power that they could control supernatural 
beings. It is no uncommon thing at the present 
day for a person to resort to a fakir and obtain 
from him a charm for the purpose of removing 
an illness, as a safeguard against accidents, 
or for the purpose of avoiding an impending 
disaster, or it may be with the view of causing’ 
some evil to happen to any one with whom he 
may be on unfriendly terms. 

There are in India professed heart-eaters and 
liver-eaters, who by their spells and incantations 
pretend to steal away and devour these vital 
organs, thereby reducing the luckless individuals 
thus attacked to the greatest extremity. These 
extraordinary feeders are, it is said, able to com- 
municate their art by giving those who desire 
to exercise it a piece of liver-cake to eat. They 
are dangerous people, effecting as much mischief 
by their pretended power as if they were actually 
able to achieve what they profess; since they 
work upon the fears and excite the imagination 
of the 7 individuals who are subjected 
to their diabolical influence, producing upon the 
victim—who is rendered hypochondriac by the 
artful suggestions of the enemy—anguish, disease, 
and finally death. 

A recent Indian mail gave a very curious in- 
stance of the fatal results which arise sometimes 
from native superstition. It was brought to 
light in the course of a trial held before 
the Agent of the Governor of Madras at Gangam, 
in South India. A paltry dispute had arisen 
between two men regarding a sum of six 
annas (about sevenpence) which had to be 
divided between them, and it ended in one 
of them going into a house and fetching a 
knife, with which he inflicted several stabs 
upon his opponent, from the effects of which he 
died. On being taken up, the accused admitted 
having caused the death of the other man, but 
said he had done so in order to save himself, 
as the other had threatened to turn himself into 
a tiger and kill him. There is a superstition 
among the hill-tribes to the effeet that such a 
metamorphosis can be made; and ¢oupling this 
with the circumstance that the crime was appa- 
rently unpremeditated, as the weapon with which 
the wounds were inflicted did not belong to the 
prisoner, the Governor’s Agent did not consider 
the case such as to call for the exercise of the 
utmost severity of the law. The prisoner was 
— guilty, and ordered to be transported for 

e 


The Mohammedans adopt another device for 
taking away the life of an enemy ; they construct 
an image of earth taken out of a grave, read 
a particular chapter of the Koran over it, and 
then repeat the prayers backwards, every word 
spelled in the same way—that is, with the letters 
reversed, These and other oe being 
accomplished, the image is pe orated with wooden 
pees in every part, and being shrouded like a 
uman corpse, is conveyed with funereal solemnity 
to the cemetery of the place, and interred in 


human race in wisdom and power, it is commonly 


the name of the person whose death is desired, 
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and who, it is believed, will not long survive the 
performance of these obsequies. This, happily, 
is not a very common occurrence now, as the 
English law in India would scarcely tolerate such 
proceedings ; but there is scarcely an Anglo-Indian 
who could not testify to having come across in 
his morning walk, especially where two roads 
cross each other, the remains of a most incongruous 
collection of articles—a miniature human image 
in the centre, surrounded by earthen pots of 
variegated colours, containing rice, barley, and 
grain of other kinds, interspersed here and there 
by little er placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other as it is calculated will have 
deep and mysterious consequences, To a stranger, 
this would present a spectacle which would be 
merely incomprehensible, yet it is but the simple 
and ordinary device of a credulous and super- 
stitious people to seek relief from a dangerous 
or malignant malady from which one near or 
dear to them is suffering. 

Charms and propitiatory offerings are more 
relied on than medicines in sickness and pesti- 
lence ; and this offering to the gods, accompanied 
with many prayers and incantations, is placed 
on the highway in the implicit belief that the 
malady of the person in whom they are interested 
will leave him and take to another; generally 
supposed to be the first person who comes across 
this magic collection of articles. Visitations of 
cholera are attempted to be averted by processions 
of village maidens carrying garlands of flowers 
or other offerings to the god presiding over their 
hamlet. Some years ago, while cholera was 
virulently raging in the Upper Provinces, a 
curious case was brought before the magistrates, 
in which the inhabitants of two neighbouring 
villages were charged with being concerned in 
a serious affray. The villagers of one hamlet 
made a miniature cart, and placing an image, as 
they supposed, of the cholera in it, they dragged 
it to the precincts of a neighbouring village, 
the inhabitants of which, having been forewarned, 
forcibly resisted the entrance of the unwelcome 
visitor. Had, however, the little chariot got 
within their boundaries in spite of their wishes 
and efforts, they would not have rested till they 
had dragged it to another village, where probably 
a similar scene would have occurred. 

It may well be supposed that amid so super- 
stitious a people, love-charms and philters of 
various kinds are believed to have wonderful 
efficacy, and some of these compounds are of so 
deleterious a nature that persons partaking of 
them have been known to die from their 
effects. Some employ amulets for the pur- 
pose of captivating hearts, these talismans being 
construc in a variety of ways—one being 
a tablet, on which is inscribed a magic square, 
and set as a ring or bracelet ; others are written 
on thin plates of metals, or upon Pe er folded 
up and worn upon the person; while a third 
consists of particular roots, creepers, leaves, &c., 
gathered with many ceremonials, and tied up 
in small bags. The efficacy of these charms is 
based on the idea that certain objects and cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies have an inherent or 
mysterious power existing in themselves of 
producing wonderful results. In Gujerat there 
,are six descriptions of charms or muntras—the 


mohun muntra produces ocular or auricular illu- 
sions ; stumbhum muntra stops what is in motion ; 
akershun muntra calls or makes present anything ; 
washekurum muntra has the power of enthralling ; 
and oochatrun muntra of causing bodily injury 
short of death. 

Perhaps it would be paying too great a com- 
pliment to even the most enlightened natives 
of India to suppose that they are wholly free 
from a superstition that attaches credit to the 
influence of the Evil eye. On some occasions, 
it is not proper to look at the party addressed, 
in case such an opportunity should permit an 
enemy to cast an evil eye; and it is against all 
etiquette to remark that a person is looking well 
or growing fat, since it may be supposed that 
such excellent condition may excite envy, and 
that the observation accompanied by a malignant 
glance would cause the object of it to dwindle 
and fade. It is believed that a woman who is 
born upon one of a list of days laid down in the 
astrological books is a ‘ poison daughter’ or gifted 
with the evil eye. Such a person is called a 
dakin or witch, and it is supposed that those on 
whom she casts her eyes suffer as if they were 
possessed by evil spirits. 

In India, no less than in other countries, 
there has existed, and still exists, a profound 
belief in the existence and evil influence of 
witches. Though not very frequent now, at 
one time cases were brought continually before 
the magistrates of complaints preferred against 
reputed sorcerers or witches for damage done 
in various invisible ways; and sometimes by 
the r creatures thus suspected, who were 
attacked and cruelly used by those who had 
fancied themselves wronged. At the Agra 
sessions, some years ago, a case of murder was 
tried, in which the defence set up was as 
follows: That the deceased was an enchanter, 
who by the power of his magic could render a 

rson lifeless, or could afflict him with severe 
illness; in which latter case, on the relatives 
supplying him with such sums of money as he 
demanded, he would again restore the patient to 
his wonted health and strength. He in this 
manner extorted money from all, and utterly 
ruined many of the inhabitants, who, from 
the awe in which they stood of him, never 
dared to refuse compliance with his demands, 
however exorbitant, and were afraid even to 
lodge complaints against him in court. He 
was banished from the village, by order of 
a Punchayet, under a universal persuasion that 


he pames witchcraft, to the great detriment _ 
of t 


e people in the neighbourhood, and was 
not heard of until six months before the com- 
mission of the outrage against him, when he 
returned to the village, and again commenced 
the performance of his diabolic arts. ‘My son’s 
wife, son, and father,’ continued the witness, 
the mother of the prisoner, ‘all fell victims to 
his fatal spells. He came to our house this 
morning, and sprinkled a few ashes over the 
prisoner’s father, pronouncing an incantation at 
the same time; and the latter fell down lifeless, 
My son having witnessed this act, implored him 
to restore his father to life; whereupon he 
threatened him also with immediate death, and 
quitted the house. On this my son rushed out 
upon him, dragged him back, and killed him 


marun muntra has the power of taking away life ; 
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by repeated blows on the head with a flint 
stone.’ 

Other witnesses were called, who spoke to 
the good character of the prisoner, who was 
much esteemed in the village on account of his 
mildness of disposition and peaceable demean- 
our; and on their further examination, they 
uniformly deposed that the deceased was a 
powerful enchanter, who practised sorcery, to 
the serious injury of the community ; instancing 
cases wherein by his magic spells he had caused 
their cattle to fall lame, and extorted money 
from them under the terror which his fearful 
reputation had inspired. The prisoner was found 
guilty of murder, and liable to punishment accord- 
ingly ; but in wan ner of the strong provoca- 
tion he had received, and the suddenness of the 
act, perpetrated under the conviction that three 
persons dear to him had been destroyed by spells, 
in the efficacy of which he implicitly believed, 
the court considered Sheikh Saadut’s a fit case 
for mitigation of punishment, and sentenced him 
to three years’ imprisonment. 

Persons suspected of being witches have been 
occasionally subjected to very cruel treatment, 
especially if the ordeal to which their neighbours 
have recourse should convict them of the crime. 
In India, as well as in Europe, it is supposed 
that a witch will float upon the water ; but there 
are other tests by which their acquaintance with 
the black-art may be proved. Oil poured in 
a leaf, with a little rice, forms one of these trials ; 
should the oil run through when the names of 
the accused are called over, their guilt is estab- 
lished. Similarly, there are numerous ordeals by 
which a thief may be detected, the one most 
commonly practised being that of causing the 
suspected parties to chew rice, an operation which 
however easy to those who have nothing to fear, 
becomes difficult to the conscious delinquent, 
whose mouth, parched and dry, refuses its func- 
tion; and upon examination, the rice is found 
whole. Another contrivance, which by some is 
considered the most effectual method of catching 
thieves, is to write the names of the persons 
present, with those of their fathers, in a magic 
square, drawn owe separate pieces of paper j 
these are to be folded up and inclosed in boluses 
made of wheat-flour, A lota or brass pot being 
filled with water, and all the boluses thrown in, 
the ticket of the thief will come up and float 
upon the surface. 


BENJAMIN BLUNT, MARINER. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


‘Sue still sleeps. How softly and evenly she 
breathes—like any little child. If it had not 
been for dear old dad, she would be sleeping 
fathoms deep among the sand and shells at the 
bottom of the sea. Once she smiled and mur- 
mured some one’s name—her husband’s. She 
must love him very much, or she would not 
smile and talk about him in her sleep. I wonder 
whether I love Phil enough to talk about him 
in my sleep? I know I often dream about 
him.’ 

Speaking thus to herself, Ruth Mayfield softly 
closed the door of an inner room, and went on 


with her preparations for breakfast with as little 
noise as possible. 

She was a pleasant-faced, sun-imbrowned girl 
of nineteen, with dark sunny eyes, and a wealth 
of wilful chestnut hair that looked as if it had 
been ruffled by many a sea-breeze, and would 
never come quite smooth again. She was the 
adopted daughter of old Benjamin Blunt, smack- 
owner, and I know not what beside, in the little 
fishing-hamlet of Duncross-on-Sea. A very pretty 

icture Ruth made this morning, moving so 
eftly and quietly about her household duties, 
with a dark homespun gown, her white apron, 
her snowy collar with a tiny bow of lavender 
ribbon at the throat, and with a clove-pink and 
a sprig of southernwood fastened in the bosom 
of her dress. Under ordinary circumstances, she 
would have been singing while going about her 
work, but there were reasons why she should not 
sing this morning. 

However humble the house of Benjamin Blunt 
might be, there was about it an air of cosy 
comfort to which many a more pretentious dwell- 
ing could lay no claim. And then it was all so 
daintily clean, from the quaint old brass candle- 
sticks that glinted on the chimney-piece, to the 
well-scoured uncarpeted floor, on which a dirty 
— would have seemed a profanation. 

The room in which Ruth was laying out 
breakfast was kitchen and sitting-room in one. 
At one end of it, a door opened into a good- 
sized scullery ; and at the opposite end, another 
door opened into a little parlour—a sort of sacred 
apartment, which was never used above a dozen 
times a year. Old Ben was proud of his parlour, 
but he never cared to sit in it; and Ruth was 
like-minded in the matter. Two other doors 
opened into bedrooms, for the cottage was only 
one story high. The room had two broad, low, 
diamond-paned windows, each of which had a 
port wee seat, on which it was pleasant 
to sit, especially on warm summer afternoons, 
when the kettle was singing a tune to itself 
on the hob, and puss was purring on the 
hearth ; when through the open casement came 
the mingled scent of many flowers, and the soft 
humming of marauding bees, with, mayhap, the 
faint lap of the inflowing tide, as it came creaming 
and curdling wp the tawny sands, 


The front door of this room opened into a 
small porch, which in summer-time was covered 
with 


owering creepers. From pool age you 
stepped into a wilderness of a garden, where 
mint and thyme and marjoram and marigolds and 
parsley were mixed with pinks and stocks and 
sweet-williams and pansies, with lilies and roses 
of many kinds, in an inextricable confusion, that 
would have been enough to drive an orthodox 
gardener mad. From the porch, a pebbled foot- 
way led through the garden to a green wooden 
gate, which gave access to the high-road ; on the 
opposite side of which, a shelving, shingly beach 
brought you at once to the sands, and so to the 
verge of a boundless expanse of sea. 

On this particular morning, although the sun 
was shining brightly, and the season was that 
of early autumn, the casements were close shut, 
and Ruth’s fire would not have done discredit 
to December; for a sharp-toothed wind was 
whistling round the cottage; last night’s gale 
had not quite blown itself*out, and all the wild 
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waste of waters, as far as the eye could scan, 
was still a seething mass of angry, white-tipped 
waves. 

Presently the little green gate was opened by 
a stalwart, bronzed, good-looking young fellow, 
dressed in the blue jersey and high boots of a 
fisherman. His name was Phil Gaylor, and he 
was Ruth Mayfield’s sweetheart. He walked 
leisurely up the pebbled footway, sniffing at a 
flower here and | ca but the booming of the 
tide on the beach deadened the sound of his 
footsteps, and Ruth did not hear him. He laid 
his hand on the latch, and then apparently 
changed his mind. Crossing to one of the 
windows—the one opposite the fireplace—he 
stooped, and peered through the panes, shading 
the light from his eyes with one hand as he did 
so. Ruth was bending over the table, with her 
back to the window, and did not perceive him. 
He smiled, and his eyes brightened as he looked. 
Presently he gave two quick little taps on the 
glass with his fingers. Ruth started and turned, 
and shook a warning finger at him, when she 
saw who was the culprit. Then crossing to the 
door, she opened it very gently. 

*O Phil, how you startled me!’ she said. 

‘Do your roses always come out like that, 
Ruth, when you are startled?’ he asked; and 
with that, this bold young fisherman drew her 
to him and kissed her, which made the roses on 
Ruth’s cheeks turn from pink to red. 

‘Is the Cap. at home?’ asked Phil as he plucked 
a spray of honeysuckle off the porch. 

No; he his breakfast two hours ago, and 
went out.’ 


‘I didn’t see him as I came along. I’ve got 
a message for him; but I daresay it will keep 
till he comes back.—How is the poor lady who 
was brought here last night?’ 

‘She is in bed, fast asleep.’ 

‘Plenty of sleep’s the best thing for her. 
mayn’t I come in ¢? 

Yes, if _ will be good and promise only to 
talk in a whisper.’ 

‘I will be as good as gold; and you know 
I always did like to talk to you in whispers.’ 

So Phil was allowed to enter. He seated him- 
self on a three-legged stool by the chimney 
corner, where he had spent many happy hours 


But 


Ab, Phil, how frightened I was last night!’ 
said Ruth, as she handed her sweetheart a steam- 
ing cup of fragrant coffee. 

‘Frightened, dearie—at what ?’ 

‘Had I not enough to frighten me, when you 
and dear old dad were out together in that 
terrible storm, and I not knowing from one 
minute to another what might happen ?’ 

‘A capful of wind—nothing to make a fuss 
about.’ 

‘How can you talk in that way, Phil? I have 
lived here too long not to know that when wind 
and water fight together as they did last night, 
we are sure to hear of some poor creatures whose 
homes will never see them again. Squire Tit- 
combe himself said we had not had such a storm 
for four winters past.’ 

‘Squire Titcombe’s no better than an old 
woman,’ 

‘Ah, Phil, you can’t deceive me in that way. 
I had just laid the cloth for supper, and was 


listening to the noise of the wind and the sea, 
which seemed to grow more deafening every 
minute, and was wondering why dad did not 

come in, when I heard the boom of a gun. I 
knew what it meant, and for a moment my heart 
seemed turned to stone. I put aside the curtain, 
and was peering out into the darkness, when dad 
opened the door. He looked so quiet and resolute, 
and had such a bright brave per in his eyes, 
that I knew something was about to happen. 
The first thing he did was to get out his water- 
oa coat and leggings and his old sou’-wester. 
Vhile he was pulling them on, we heard the 
gun again. “ Won’t you have some supper, father, 
before you go out?” I asked. “No; not now— 
not till I come back,” he said. Then he took 
both my hands in his and drew me to him and 
kissed me twice very tenderly. The tears came 
into my eyes; but t bit my lip and kept them 
back. I should have plenty of time to cry when 
he had gone. “Don't get downhearted, little 
one,” he said. Then he squeezed my hand very 
hard, smiled, patted my cheek, and was gone. 
As he shut the door behind him, the gun sounded 
again. 

“¢It seemed terrible to be indoors all alone. 
Presently I drew aside the curtain and put the 
lamp close to the window. I knew it could be 
seen a long way out at sea, and I thought that 
maybe dad might see it from the boat, a that it 
might hearten him on in what he had set him- 
self todo. Then I put a shawl over my head and 
went down to the gate; but I had to hold on 
tight, or the wind would have taken me off my 
feet. After a time, some fishermen came by with 
lanterns. I called to them, and they told me 
that a small schooner had struck on the bar, and 
that in another hour she would be all in pieces. 
Said one: “The Janet’s gone out to the wreck 
with brave old Ben and Phil Gaylor and half-a- 
dozen more. It’s a bad night to be out in; but 
neither wind nor weather ever stopped Ben Blunt 
when there were lives to be saved.” Then they 
went on and were lost in the darkness, and I 
heard the gun again. After a while, I found 
myself eodliag down by the lamp at the window, 
with my shawl over my head, to deaden the din 
of the storm, praying to heaven to bring back my 
dear ones safe and sound. Then all at once there 
was a great rush of wind, and the ~~ was blown 
out, and there in the doorway, by the dim fire- 
light, I saw you and dad standing with something 
white in your arms—and I felt nothing, only 
that both of you were safe !’ 

Although Ruth had spoken in tones that were 
scarcely above a whisper, there was a heightened 
colour in her cheeks as she ceased. Phil gazed 
at her in undisguised admiration, as indeed he 
well might. 

hee have found out who the lady is,’ he said 

resently. ‘They say that her name is Lady 

anet Trevor,’ 

‘Lady Janet Trevor! Why, dad’s boat is called 
“es Janet, and dad was the man who saved 

er ! 

‘That he was. If he hadn’t said that he was 
going out to the schooner in his little Janet, and 
called out for volunteers, every soul on board 
the ship would have been lost.’ 

‘Brave old dad! Nobody but himself knows 
how many lives he has saved.’ 
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‘He has one medal already from the big Society 
in London, Perhaps they'll send him another 
for last night’s work.’ 

‘And my life, Phil, was one of those that he 
saved! I always remember that in my prayers.’ 

‘The night he saved you, dearie, he found 
a daughter. 

‘And I a second father,’ 

‘If he was your real father, he couldn’t love 
you better than he does,’ 

‘Who knows it, Phil, better than I do? And 
my love and duty and; obedience are all his, and 
will be as long as I live.’ 

‘Not all the love, Ruth—not quite all’ 

‘You and he between you have it all—every 
morsel,’ Then she put into his hands a slice of 
bread and a toasting-fork. 

Phil knew what was expected of him. Kneel- 
ing down on one knee and shading his face from 
the fire with his left hand, he set to work. But 
one can make toast and talk at the same time. 

‘I’m going into Deepdale this afternoon,’ he 
said, ‘to buy something towards housekeeping. 
Guess what? 

‘A looking-glass, 

‘A woman’s first thought. Guess again.’ 

A teapot.’ 

‘No. Try again.’ 


‘TI give it up.’ 

: What do you say to a set of polished fire-irons 
and a hearthrug ?’ 

‘Phil! Only don’t burn the toast. 

‘Ay, and the hearthrug is a hearthrug, and 
no mistake. I’ve had my eye on it for a long 
time, and now I’ve made up my mind to buy it.’ 

‘Will it cost much money 

‘Not when you consider the pattern. Fancy! 
in the middle a great big sunflower, and little sun- 
flowers all cmnk it, with a border of pink dahlias. 
A sort of hearthrug that seems too splendid ever 
to put your feet on. You feel as if you wanted 
to sit at a distance from it, and keep on admiring 
it ever so long.’ 

‘Why, there won't be its equal in the village.’ 

‘I should think not, indeed.—Then there’s a 
tea-tray as I’ve set my heart on buying—a Sunday 
tea-tray.’ 

‘A Sunday tea-tray, Phil?’ 

‘It’s a splendid work of art, I can tell you; 
only fit to be brought out on Sundays and birth- 
days and when there’s company to tea.’ 

‘But what is there painted on it, Phil?’ 

‘A young woman and a young man—as it 
might be you and me—a-walking along a zigzag 
path, all among the daisies and ‘buttereups, to a 
church right up in the left-hand corner of the 
picture. al can tell the church is a long way 
off, because the steeple’s no higher than the young 
man and the young woman. They ’re sweethearts, 
that’s what they are—just like you and me. You 
can’t see their faces, because they ’re going towards 
the church; but you can tell, from their backs 
and the way they walk along, that they can’t 
possibly be anything but sweethearts. Anybody 
can see they’ve been having a bit of a tiff—not 
like you and me, Ruth. But there’s a stile half 
a mile farther on,’ continued Phil, as he rose to 
his feet and handed the toast to his sweetheart ; 
‘and what’s the stile there for, I should like to 


| know, if not to give them a chance of kissing 


and making it up—just like you and me!’ And 


suiting the action to the word, and before Ruth 
divined his intentions, she was a prisoner in the 
strong arms of the young fisherman, and his lips 
were pressed to hers. 

At this moment, the door was opened, and 
before Ruth could release herself, there stood 
Benjamin Blunt, his face one broad smile. He 
was certainly no son of Anak; indeed, as fisher- 
men go, he might be accounted a little man; but 
what there was of him was nearly all muscle and 
sinew. He carried his sixty years as though he 
were not half that age. He had clear-cut aquiline 
features, and his blue-gray eyes were as keen as 
the eyes of a hawk. Advancing years had grizzled 
his hair and beard, but they still curled as 
naturally as they had curled when he was a 
youth of twenty. In his younger days, no more 
daring or skilful harpooner had ever sailed for 
the Greenland seas. Yet, through all the ups and 
downs of an adventurous career, he had preserved 
intact a certain natural freshness of heart and 
simplicity of character which endeared him to all 
who came much in contact with him. * 

*Yo-ho, yo-ho, my hearties!’ he cried in a 
cheery voice ; ‘is this the way you carry on when 
the skipper’s back’s turned? The sooner you two 
get ie one, the better. Matrimony is the only 
cure for love-making. Before you’re wedded, you 
young fools think you can’t see enough of each 
other. By the time you’ve been married six 
months, a ll turn up your noses at one another, 
and think what fools you were not to keep single 
for another dozen years.’ 

‘You might have tried matrimony yourself, 
Cap., you seem to know so much about it,’ said 
Phil, with a sly glance at Ruth. 

‘Humph ! Not such a ninny. Look at me— 
a gay young bachelor—my own master, and with 
half the girls of the village in love with me.’ 

‘The gay young spark will be eloping one of 
these days, Phil, and be bringing home a step- 
mother younger than myself. Won't I lead her 
a life !? 

‘We must buy him a pair of yellow gloves to 
go courting in.’ 

‘And a walking-stick with a silk tassel.’ 

‘And a pair of shiny boots—a tip-top swell 
and no mistake.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Ruth suddenly. 
getting all about the poor lady.’ 

Ben had been looking from one to the other 
with an amused smile; but the smile died from 
off his face as he said: ‘Ah! how is she by this 
time, I wonder?’ 

‘When I peeped into the bedroom a little while 
ago, she was fast asleep.’ 

‘That’s her best physic. She’ll wake up as 
lively as a porpus.’ 

‘They do say as how she’s a real lady,’ 
remarked Phil. 

‘A real lady! Why, any simpleton could see 
with half an eye that she’s a real lady, 

‘Ah, but I mean a lady with a handle to her 
name—what they call a lady of title.’ 

‘Lady Janet Trevor,’ put in Ruth, in a tone 
in which admiration and awe were very finely 
blended. 

‘What name did you say?’ asked Ben with a 


start. 
‘Lady Janet Trevor—at least, that’s what Phil 
called her.’ 


‘We are for- 
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‘Lady—Janet—Trevor, he said, dwelling on 
each syllable, as though desirous of committing 
the name to memory. 

‘Funny, isn’t it, dad, that both the lady and 
the boat in which she was saved from the wreck 
should be called “Janet ?”’ 

‘Oh, very funny, my dear, very,’ he replied, 
not without a touch of pathos in his voice. ‘I 
could almost laugh when I think of it.” He 
seated himself in his armchair in the corner, and, 
resting his hands on his knees, sat staring into 
the fire. 

Phil turned to Ruth. ‘The lady’s husband’s 
down at the Three Crowns. He got his arm badly 
crushed by a spar last night. I went this 
morning to see how he was. I told him the lady 
was all right; and the doctor says he may come 
up and see her as soon as his arm has been 
dressed.’ 

‘The gentleman coming here!’ exclaimed Ruth 
in dismay. 

‘Why not? Ben Blunt’s cottage is good enough 
for any gentleman to put his. head into.’ 

‘You don’t understand. The parlour isn’t 
dusted, and there’s not been a fire in it for six 
weeks. Dear, dear!’ 

Ben’s lips were moving; he was talking to 
himself. ‘Another Janet under my roof! How 
the Past comes back again !’ 

A meaning look Een between the young 
people. Phil turned to the old man. ‘And 
there’s a gentleman, Cap., as wants to see you,’ 
he suid—‘a gentleman with an eyeglass and an 
uncommon rough head of hair—a gent as seems 
all arms and legs—who rushes about, asking 
questions of everybody, and puts down the 
answers in a little book. He says he belongs to 
the Deepdale newspaper, and he wants to know 
all about the wreck.’ 

‘Pity he wasn’t aboard the schooner; he’d 
have known enough about it then, replied Ben, 
rousing himself from his abstraction for a moment 
and then relapsing into it again. 

‘He asked me what was the schooner’s cargo,’ 
continued Phil ; ‘and when I told him gold-dust 
and cockatoos, he put it down as serious as a 


dge.’ 

Ruth whispered to Phil. ‘Try to rouse him 
and get him to go out with you. He’s got one 
of his melancholy fits coming on.’ 

‘And there’s another gent, Cap., at the Three 
Crowns as wants to see you,’ said Phil in answer 
to the appeal, as he laid a hand gently on Mr 
Blunt’s shoulder; ‘not the lady’s husband, but 
another. He hasn’t much time to spare, because 
he says he must catch the eleven o’clock train 
from Deepdale. Won’t you come, Cap.? The 
gentleman will be waiting for you.’ 

‘Eh, what gentleman?’ asked Ben, lifting his 
head with a vague far-away look in his eyes. 
‘Ah, now I recollect. Let us go down and see 
the gentleman. Perhaps he won’t mind giving 
half a sovereign for poor Jim’s widow and little 
ones.’ 

‘The morning’s cold; drink this before you 
start,’ said Ruth, proffering a cup of coffee. 

Ben took it without a word; but as he sipped 
it, he said: ‘I think, my dear, as I’m going 
among the gentry, I ought to put on my stand-up 
collar and take my umbrella, I should like to 
appear respectable, you know.’ 


‘Just as you like, dad. But they would think 
no better of you than they do if you were to wear 
twenty stand-up collars.’ 

‘But I don’t want to wear twenty—I only want 
to wear one,’ he replied a little positively. ‘I 
hope you made it stiff, my dear, because there’s 
nothing more uncomfortable than a stand-up 
collar as won’t stand up.’ There was a humorous 
twinkle in his eyes as he spoke thus. To all 
appearance, his serious mood had vanished as 
quickly as it had come. Presently he put down 
his cup and saucer. ‘It won’t take me more than 
a minute to titiwate myself) he said; and with 
that he went off into his bedroom. And indeed 
to our pair of lovers it seemed no more than a 
minute before he was back again, although in 
reality it was nearer ten. 

It was while they were sitting alone together, 
that Phil suddenly bethought himself of some- 
thing he had hitherto forgotten. ‘My stars and 
little fishes!’ he exclaimed, ‘what a memory I 
must have!’ Speaking thus, he dipped his hand 
into a ous and produced therefrom a 
locket with a broken chain attached to it, ‘I 
found this pretty thing in the bottom of the. boat, 
this morning,’ he said. ‘It can’t belong to any- 
body but Lady Janet. You had better give it 
to her, Ruth, when she wakes up.’ 

Ruth took the proffered trinket, and turned it 
over and over admiringly. ‘Ain't it pretty, 
Phil?’ she said. ‘And see, it opens! and here’s 
the likeness of a lady. What a beautiful face ! 
But how old-fashioned she’s dressed! It must 
have been taken years and years ago. I’ll give 
it to the lady when she gets up.’ 

She was in the act of putting away the “chain 
and locket on the chimney-piece, when Mr Blunt 
re-entered the room. In place of his free-and- 
easy turn-down sailor collar, he had donned a 
stand-up affair, very high and stiff, to his very 
evident discomfort. In one hand he carried a 
small old-fashioned pearl brooch, a silk pocket- 
handkerchief of a striking pattern, and a pair of 
black kid gloves ; and in the other hand a gingham 
umbrella of a decidedly Sairey-Gampish appear- 
ance. 

‘Now I’ve got my collar on, I can’t help think- 
ing it must be Sunday,’ he said. ‘I’ve actually 
catched myself a-listening once or twice for the 
bells ; and I was going to put my Prayer-book in 
my pocket quite natural, when I bethought myself 
that it wasn’t Sunday at all.—Just stick this in 
somewhere where it will be seen,’ he added, as he 
handed the brooch to Ruth. ‘Old Mrs Rudd left 
it me when she died. It’s got a lock of Rudd’s 
hair in it’ Then, while Ruth was pinning the 
brooch in the bosom of his shirt, he turned to 
Phil. ‘He was quite bald, was Rudd, for many 
years afore he died. He used to wash his head 
every morning with the best old Jamaica rum, 
to try and bring his hair back; but it wouldn’t 
come. At last he took to drinking the rum 
instead’; but he kept bald till the day he died. 
Poor old Rudd! His last words were: “Just 
rub your hand atop o’ my head, Ben; I feel as 
if the hair was a-coming fast.”—That’ll do luvly, 
my dear’—this last remark to Ruth. ‘And now, 
just put this handkerchief in my pocket so as 
to leave a bit hanging out behind. Now for m 
gloves.—I never wear ’em, you know, Phil. 
couldn’t get ’em on, was it to save my life; but 
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I carry ’em in my hand, and people think I’ve 
just taken ’em off—Now for It 
isn’t often as I go into company ; but when I do, 
I like to go respectable-—Good-bye, poppet ;’ with 
that he kissed Ruth and patted her lovingly on 
the cheek. ‘We won't be long afore we’re back. 
—Now, Phil.’ 


Phil was quite ready. ‘Morning, Ruth. See 


. you again afore long,’ he said. 


Yes, yes; we must try to get half a sovereign 
for poor Jim’s widow and the young uns,’ said 
the elder man to the younger as they crossed the 
threshold. 

Ruth crossed to the window, and watched them 
go down the garden pathway and turn to the 
right, on their way to the village. Phil gave her 
a farewell smile and wave of the hand. 

‘There’s not a man, woman, or child in 
Duncross that isn’t proud of Ben Blunt to-day,’ 
she said to herself as she went back to her duties. 
‘Listen! There’s the fisher lads cheering him 
as he goes down the street. They’ll all grow 
up braver and better for having a man like dad 
living among them.’ 


THE ETIQUETTE OF COURTS. 


Aw old custom of the Spanish court requires that 
when a baby is born in the royal family, it shall 
be officially announced that a ‘vigorous’ infant 
has come into the world. The queen of Spain 
having become the mother of a sickly child which 
lived only two hours, the Court Journal chro- 
nicled the birth and death in the usual way : 
* Her *Majesty was delivered at three o’clock of 
& vigorous infant, who died at five.’ The Epoca 
of ‘Madrid lately reported that the town-council 
of Seville, having had an interview with Alfonso 
XII, ‘kissed the feet of His Majesty, and 
withdrew.’ It is not to be supposed that the 
councillors actually went down on _ all-fours 
and kissed the king’s boots as if he were the 
Pope; but etiquette demanded that they should 
be said to have done so, because a town-council 
does not stand on the same level of dignity 
as the Cortes, whose members are supposed to 
kiss hands when they take leave. The three 
letters B.S.P. (beso sus pies), which mean, ‘I kiss 
your feet,’ are still used by gentlemen in Spain 
when signing letters addressed to ladies, and by 
subjects to their king. The letters B.S.M. (beso 
sus manos), Which are used by men writing 
to men, and by ladies to ladies, would seem 
too cavalier from a gentleman to a lady, and 
downright impertinence from a subject to his 
sovereign. 

One of the chief reasons of the Duke d’Aosta’s 
unpopularity during the brief reign which he 
closed with a voluntary abdication, was, that he 
would take no pains to study the complicated 
etiquette of the Escurial, but sought to introduce 
simple manners in a country where even beggars 
drape themselves proudly in their tattered mantles 
and address one another as ‘Seiior Caballero,’ 
He one day told a muleteer, with whom he had 
stopped to talk on a country road under a broiling 


sun, to put on his hat; forgetting that by the 
fact of ordering a subject to cover himself in 
the royal presence, he created him a Grandee. 
Marshal Prim, who was standing by, hastily 
knocked the muleteer’s head-dress out of his 
hand, and set his foot upon it, at the same time 
offering the man some gold; but the muleteer, 
who was mortally offended, spurned the money ; 
and a few days later, when Prim was assassinated, 
a rumour was circulated among the people—but 
without truth, it seems—that the mortified indi- 
vidual who had narrowly missed becoming a 
Grandee was an accessory to the crime. On 
another occasion, King Amadeo inconsiderately 
addressed a groom of his in the second person 
singular as tu. Happily, the man was an Italian ; 
for, as a court chamberlain represented to His 
Majesty, a Spaniard spoken to with this fami- 
liarity might have claimed that the monarch had 
dubbed him cousin—that is, had ennobled him. 
Another thing which the much-worried Italian 
Prince had to learn was that a Spanish king must 
not sign any letter to a subject with any friendly 
or complimentary formula, but must simply 
write : 4 El Rey (‘1 the King’). 

Etiquette is the code of rules by which great 
keep lesser ones in respect. Prince 

ismarck when a boy was rebuked by his father 
for speaking of the king as ‘Fritz.’ ‘Learn to 
speak reverently of His Majesty, said the old 
Squire of Varzin, ‘and you will grow accustomed 
to think of him with veneration.’ Young Bis- 
marck laid the advice to heart, and to this day 
the great Chancellor always lowers his tone and 
assumes a grave worshipful look when he alludes 
to the Kaiser. If a message is brought to him 
from the Emperor by word of mouth or in 
writing, he stands up to receive it. When a 
wedding takes place at the Prussian court, it 
is the practice for all the state dignitaries to 
form a candle-procession—that is to say, that 
ministers, chamberlains, high-stewards, take each 
a silver candlestick with a lighted taper in their 
hands, and conduct the bride and bridegroom 
round the ballroom, where guests are assembled, 
and thence into the Throne-room, where the 
pair do homage to the sovereign. At the first 
royal wedding which occurred after the Chan- 
cellor had been promoted to the dignity of Prince 
and Highness, Bismarck failed to appear in the 
candle-procession, and court gossips quickly con- 
cluded that he now thought himself too great a 
man to take part in a semi-menial ceremony. 
The truth was, however, that the Chancellor 
had been seized with a sudden attack of gout; 
and at the next wedding he was careful to silence 
all carpers by carrying his candle bravely like 
other ministers. 

Prince Gortschakoff was always equally careful 
to observe the minutest points of etiquette in his 
relations with the late Czar and the imperial 
family. Lord Dufferin, asking him whether the 
Emperor’s cold was better, was rather startled to 
hear him answer in a reverent voice, with his head 
bent and his eyes half-closed : ‘His Majesty has 
deigned to feel a little better this morning.’ The 
Duke de Morny said of Gortschakoff that he 
seemed to pur when he talked of any creature 
at court, ‘even of the Grand Duchess Olga’s 
monkey.’ But possibly this imperturbable obse- 
quiousness is appreciated by the rulers of this 
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earth, for Gortschakoff remained prime-minister 
throughout the whole of the late Emperor's reign. 

The etiquette as to the precedency of ambas- 
sadors at court was ss settled once and for 
all by the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which 
decided that ambassadors and ministers were to 
take rank by seniority according to the dates of 
their appointments. By courtesy, however, the 
representative of the Pope is always allowed to 
hold the first place in the diplomatic body and to 
act as its spokesman. Before 1815, the wrangles 
between envoys about were incessant, 
and the servants of rival legations very often came 
to blows and blood-shedding to determine whose 
coach should go first in a state pageant. In 1818 
the French artist Isabey having been commis- 
sioned to paint a picture of the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, was sorely exercised in grouping 
his plenipotentiaries so as to offend none of them. 
He was particularly perplexed in settling who 
was to be the central figure of the picture. Prince 
Talleyrand, the representative of France, insisted 
on having the place of honour ; and Isabey, as a 
Frenchman, desired to give it him. On the other 
hand, the arbiter of the Congress was the Duke 
of Wellington ; and Isabey, being a conscientious 
worker, wanted his picture to be historically as 
well as artistically correct. At last he hit upon 
the really happy thought of putting Talleyrand 
in the centre of the group, while making him 
and all the other plenipotentiaries face towards 
the door to greet the Duke of Wellington, who 
was walking in. Nowadays, diplomatists, though 
no longer so touchy about the places they are to 
fill in banquets and _ pictures, still hold tightly 
to some privileges which are hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. Not only envoys 
themselves but their servants are free from arrest 
in the countries where they reside, and an assault 
committed on an envoy’s servant is regarded as 
an injury done to the envoy himself. It was 
only fourteen years ago that Baron Turgot, being 
French minister to Madrid, wrote indignantly 
to his government: ‘I have this day received a 
kick in the back of my servant.’ The servant 
had been molested during the riots that followed 
the overthrow of Isabella II.; but an apology 
and fine were demanded pretty much as if the 
minister himself had been kicked. 

It is in consequence of the minute etiquette 
which regulates the intercourse of crowned heads 
with one another, that sovereigns when they pay 

rivate visits to other states are said to travel 
meognito. By doing this, they avoid the pompous 
receptions, the firing of guns, &., to which they 
would have to submit if they journeyed under 
their proper titles. When the Queen goes to the 
continent, she is called Duchess of Lancaster, and 
foreign dignitaries who approach her are expected 
not to address her as > sa Majesty. This rule 
of etiquette is not always observed; but those 
who think that they are doing honour to the 
Queen by transgressing it are quite mistaken ; 
for to ignore a sovereign’s incognito is to be guilty 
of a piece of rudeness which would be promptly 
resented if committed by any person who was 
supposed to be in a position to know better. 
It makes an enormous difference to equerries, 
ladies-in-waiting, and maids of honour, whether 
they are travelling with a Duchess or a Queen. 
A Sem must not be spoken to unless she first 


speaks, and persons ought not to speak to one 
another in her presence. Nobody can sit down 
in a room where the Queen is without being 
requested to do so; in the open air, men must 
remain bareheaded when addressed by Her 
Majesty, and must not come nearer than three 
paces to her person. All these rules are relaxed 
when the Queen travels in some less august 
capacity, and then the ladies and gentlemen of 
her escort behave in her presence as they would 
in that of any other lady. 

The man who would be perfect in the know- 
ledge of court-ways has a great deal to learn 
about the times and circumstances when he 
may or may not do this and that. Two seasons 
ago, during a garden-party at Buckingham 
Palace, an American couple caused a sensation 
by pressing forward and shaking the Queen’s 
hand. They might have done this without 
any great impropriety if they had met the 
Duchess of Lancaster at; Nice; and indeed*when 
the Duchess of Lancaster holds out her hand, 
it would be a solecism in manners to kiss it as 
if it were the hand of a queen. 

There are things in the etiquette of courts 
which may seem insignificant to most peat. but 
are by no means so in the eyes of Princes and 
Princesses. Whether mourning shall be worn 
during seven days or fourteen for the ruler of a 
neighbouring state; whether a court may wear 
mourning for two or three Princes concurrently, 
or whether each must be honoured with a separate 
term of mourning—are questions which cannot 
always be settled without creating a little soreness. 
The custom of cumulative mourning has had to be 
adopted because the reigning families of Europe 
now form a very large clan, all of whose members 
are more or less connected with one another by 
marriage, so that kings and courtiers would have 
to wear black nearly all the year round, if they 
mourned for all their deceased relations. Accord- 
ingly, it is not usual to take official notice of 
a royal death until the formal announcement of 
it has been made by an envoy ; and when several 
deaths have occurred, it is arranged that different 
envoys shall all present their notifications de déces 
on the same day. 

The pettiest Princes are of course those who 
are most liable to take offence if any customary 
mark of respect is omitted towards them. One 
of these visiting Windsor, was observed to be 
very sorrowful, not to say sulky. Sir Charles 
Phipps, who was the Queen’s Secretary at the 
time, and who was always very attentive to 
see that the guests at the Castle were well 
pleased, asked one of the Prince’s suite what 
was the matter with His Highness. It turned 
out that H.S.H. was miserable because when Her 
Majesty received him, he had not seen her wearing 
the insignia of an Order for ladies which he had 
created. The reason of this was that, by some 
oversight, the box containing the insignia had 
been left at Balmoral. But the Queen, with her 
usual kindness of heart and strict regard for 
all the courtesies of her station, at once ordered 
that a telegram should be sent to Garrard’s, the 
court jeweller’s ; and inthe course of a few hours 
she received a new star and ribbon, which she 
wore at dinner that evening. The fact that Her 
Majesty should have been so careful to avoid 
giving the slightest cause of offence to a Prince 
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of no very high standing, shows that, at court, | along with the principals, suddenly seized with 


etiquette has to be studied as assiduously as a 
science, and practised almost as devoutly as a 
religion. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO SILK-ADULTERATION. 


In those days of keen competition in every depart- 
ment of trade, it becomes daily more desirable, 
by the compression and simplification of initial 
processes, to reduce the first cost of raw material 
to the smallest possible figure. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the fibres of commerce, such mani- 
pulation proves successful, inasmuch as the article 
so treated is presented to the manufacturer cheaper 
than formerly, and without any deterioration in 
quality. On other occasions, cheapness, or rather 
reduction in _ only, is achieved. In the latter 
category, silk may be placed. For many years 
wat, this beautiful substance has, from no inherent 

efect or shortcoming of its own, been one of the 
shuttlecocks of trade. Attacked by a variety of 
fell diseases, the silkworms of Europe have during 
the past quarter of a century been annually slain 
by millions, so that the crop of silk has gradually 
“4 of it attained 

uring the height of its prosperity. Fortunately, 
on” maladies have at length been checked, 
and the industry seems now within hail of return- 
ing fortune. 

Meanwhile, in the difficult attempt to spread 
a diminished supply over more than its previous 
area without a sensible advance in price, adultera- 
tions and fraudulent dealing have crept in, so 
that our sisters, wives, and daughters tell us that 
the yard of silk lately sold over the draper’s 
counter was as little worthy of being compared, 
in toughness and wearing qualities, with the same 
article, to all appearance, vended a dozen or fifteen 
years ago, as a sheet of blotting-paper is compar- 
able toa skin of parchment. Adulterations of any 
kind are indefensible ; nevertheless a few of those 
introduced into fabrics are looked upon by the 

ublic, under the circumstances, with a somewhat 
enient eye. To some of the silk-adulterants, how- 
ever, no quarter should be given. ‘Charged silk’ 
is the name applied to that material when treated 
with certain astringents, such as catechu, which 
enable it to seize and retain sometimes as much 
as three hundred per cent. of dye, but at the ex- 
pense of honest dealing, and at the terrible risk 
of spontaneous combustion at some unlooked-for 
moment. Another fraudulent process even more 
reprehensible—actually protected by patent at 
the time of its introduction—was that of soaking 
silk thread or yarn in a bath of acetate of lead, 
and when dry, treating the hanks or skeins with 
hydrosulphurie acid. Sulphuret of lead, to the 
extent sometimes of twenty-three per cent., was 
found to have been deposited, and the adulteration 
not being distinguishable by the eye, suspicion 
remained unexcited ; whilst the chemical applica- 
tion, combined with the first-mentioned fraud, 
added enormously to the weight, imparting a 
sense of substance, an air of strength, and a look 
of superiority wholly fictitious. The effects upon 
persons who used such poisoned thread were occa- 
sionally dismal in the extreme. 

Some few years ago, the Montreal Journal of 
Commerce cited a case where all the girls in a 
dressmaker’s establishment in that city were, 


painter’s colic—many of them afterwards losing 
their teeth—traced to the foolish female habit 
of biting off the ends of silk-thread at the 
termination of seams, which in this instance 
had been impregnated with lead. The hours 
of labour and the workrooms in which many 
seamstresses toil are too frequently not so limited 
or so salubrious that such an apparently trifling 
affair as the poison from the end of a silk- 
thread may with impunity be neglected. The 
effects of lead in the system in minute quantity 
may be slow in evincing themselves, but they are 
insidious and cumulative ; and years of nibbling 
at thread impregnated with this metal may cul- 
minate in paralysis, or abruptly end in premature 
death. Fortunately, the means of detecting this 
— fraud are both easy and inexpensive, 
n order to prove a sample, it is only necessary 
to place a fragment or two of the suspected thread 
in a test tube or clear glass phial ; moisten with 
water acidulated with a few drops of strong 
vinegar or acetic acid, and adding a driblet of 
iodide of potassium. Should lead be present, a 
olden-coloured deposit of iodide of tod will 
immediately betray the sophistication. 

If much of the adulteration of silk may be 
chargeable against our lively neighbours on the 
other side of the English Channel, it is but fair 
to chronicle that it is to some distinguished 
Frenchmen that we owe the suggestion of an 
interesting antidote, namely, coaxing the silk- 
worm to become its own dyer, thereby at least 
throwing obstacles in the path of the garbler. 
When a visitor to the London Docks, or else- 
where, happens to see a consignment of raw silk, 
he will likely note that the prevailing colour is 

ellow, although there are other natural tints 
Skin We receive pure white silk from Syria ; 
an almost colourless variety from the Baroo poloo 
worm; nearly white silk from the mezankoorce 
insect ; and a delicate gray filament from the atlas 

rub—all belonging to India. From China, 
apan, Persia, and Sicily come chiefly golden- 
yellow silk ; whilst India yields a similar colour 
in addition to those just alluded to. Add to 
these the fawn-tinted silk of Northern China, 
evolved by a gigantic worm which subsists upon 
the leaves of the mountain-oak, and the pearl- 
gray product of the Attacus cynthia, fed upon 
ailanthus leaves, and the list of natural colours 
found in raw silk will be nearly exhausted. Now, 
if we eliminate the pure whites, nearly whites, 
and delicate grays bene our catalogue, which, 
indeed, can hardly be regarded as colours, yellow 
in various shades may be said to form at present 
the only primary natural colour possessed by the 
raw silk of commerce; hence the necessity for 
extensive dyeing, and hence one of the openings 
for fraud. 

Viewing the matter probably somewhat in this 
light, M. Roulin, about the year 1876, or pro- 
bably a little earlier, conducted a long series of 
experiments, and at length succeeded in obtain- 
ing pale blue cocoons through the administration 
of minute allowances of indigo to his silkworms 
along with their mulberry-leaf food a short time 
before they began to spin. Encouraged by this 
little triumph, he proceeded to strive for other 
naturally produced colours, and after much 
research and many disappointments, got red 
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cocoons by feeding with the leaves of the Bigonia 
chica, or trumpet-flower of the Orinoco, one of 
an order furnishing the most gorgeous climbers 
known to botanists. Pleased and animated by 
such a prosperous commencement, he intended 
going further; and it is to be hoped that his 

tience and skill have ere this been rewarded 

y additional discoveries. 

About the same date, another ingenious inquirer, 
Ruimet des Tallis, found that ruby-tinged silk 
could be obtained by feeding silkworms for a 
time on a variety of vine; and deep emerald- 
hued cocoons by the partial use of lettuce-leaves. 
Those interesting discoveries, owing probably to 
the long-continued but now almost subdued silk- 
worm maladies, seem, unfortunately, not to have 
been followed up to a practical issue. Sericul- 
turists had been too much occupied in trying to 
save eggs for succeeding seasons, or in stamping 
out the various diseases, to attend to what, after 
all, must have appeared, under the alarming 
circumstances, a matter of minor importance. 
But it is to be hoped that the results of all such 
experiments will now be collected into a focus, 
and that the time is not far distant when the silk- 
worm will be permanently established as its own 
dyer, and so hdl to reduce if not to defeat future 
adulterations. In any case, it is interesting to 
learn that the promoters of the combined indus- 
tries of Tea-planting and Silk-production, or 
chasericulture as it is now termed, in New 
Zealand, intend to push forward this important 
line of research as opportunities occur, the variety 
of floral wealth and magnificent climate there 
offering facilities which seem to point towards a 
brilliant result. 


TWO EXAM. ANECDOTES. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows: In the 
Christmas week of 1871 I was undergoing my 
final examination at one of the London colleges. 
I must mention that it was at the same time that 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was 
battling with typhoid fever at Sandringham, and 
the heart of the whole nation was round that 
sick-bed ; even medical students, harassed and 
fatigued by an examination which extended over 
five days, used to find time, morning and evening, 
to rush to the General Post-office and read the 
latest bulletins. 

My exam. was over, and I was sitting in com- 

arative comfort, listening to the answers of a 
artholomew’s man who followed me, and whose 
cool self-confidence I greatly envied. 

The examiner took him on the treatment of 
typhoid ; and after the candidate had exhausted 
all the means of treatment he could think of, 
without satisfying his questioner, the latter said : 
‘Have you never heard of the treatment by cold 
baths 

‘Certainly I have, sir,’ replied the candidate ; 
‘but the treatment is so very novel, that I scarcely 
thought it worth mentioning.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ retorted the great physician; ‘I 
have been using it with the best results at the 
Hospital.’ 

The Bart.’s man replied that, in spite of that, 
he should hesitate to adopt it in private practice, 
as in case of a fatal result occurring from any 
other cause, it would infallibly be attributed to 


the new treatment, and damage the practice. 
The examiner demurring to this, the young, man 
at length said: ‘Pardon me, sir; but if the Prince 
of Wales were under your care now, do you 
think you would feel inclined to treat him with 
cold baths?’ 

The examiner looked annoyed for a moment, 
then began to smile, then to laugh outright at 
the man’s impudence ; and at last, shrugging his 
shoulders, replied good-naturedly: ‘ Well, upon 
my word, I am not quite certain that I should. 

More recently, at another London Examining 
Board, a young fellow was asked what incision he 
would make in commencitig a certain operation 
on the knee-joint. Though he had done well in 
other subjects, he came to utter grief in this, and 
described an operation such as no man had ever 
heard of. The examiner asked him what surgeon 
he had seen perform this wonderful feat ; and he, 
with most unblushing effrontery, mentioned the 
name of Mr H——, a celebrated man, who hap- 
pened, though unnoticed by him, to be in the 
room at the time. 

Mr H—— doubtless received a goodly measure 
of mild ‘chaff’ from his examining brethren on 
the subject of his supposed operation ; for when 
all was over, the delinquent was horrified to find 
the well-known surgeon ‘making for’ him in the 
entrance hall. After an ineffectual attempt to 
escape, he resigned himself to his fate. ‘I believe, 
sir, said the great man, ‘you are the gentleman 
who described an excision of the knee just now 
up-stairs 

A stammering attempt at an apology was the 
only answer. 

‘Never mind that, sir—never mind that,’ inter- 
rupted Mr H——. ‘I have no doubt you thought 
you had a perfect right to make the best of your 
case ; but if at any future time you should have 
occasion to describe an operation of that sort, 
pray, don’t say you saw me perform it. That’s 
all. Good-day, sir.’ 

The offender passed his examination, which 
was more than he had hoped for, and, I think, 
quite as much as he deserved. 

I think your readers will agree with me that 
these anecdotes show the courtesy and good- 
nature of our British examiners in a very strong 
degree. 


FOR THE XY. NOCTURNE, BY F. CHOPIN. 


A Monrtu of green and tender May, 

All woods and walks awake with™flowers, 
Wide, sun-lit meadows for the day, 

And moon-bathed paths for evening hours. 
A bright brief dream that had no past, 

And of the future knew no fear ; 
A kiss at first, a sigh at last— 

Only last year. 


Another spring, dim loveless woods ; 

No farewell kiss, no parting tear ; 
No stone to mark where silence broods 

O’er the dead love we found so dear. 
But oh, to me the green seems gray, 

The budding branches all are sere, 
For sweet love's sake, that died one day, 

Only last year. 
E. Nessrr. 
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